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A Biography of Michael 
Sattler 
MAXINE SCHROCK 


Michael Sattler was born in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, probably 
around 1495, in the German town of 
Staufen. Although he was only thirty- 
two at his death, he proved to be one of 
the most outstanding leaders of the early 
Swiss Brethren, and his short life is an 
inspiring example of staunch steward- 
ship and sincere love of God. 

As a young man it is supposed that 
he studied at the University of Freiburg 
in Breisgau, for he is spoken of as a well- 
educated man, thoroughly versed in the 
Holy Scriptures and capable of speaking 
several languages. Having dedicated his 
life to the service of the church, he entered 
St. Peter’s Monastery at Freiburg and 
before long was elevated to a high posi- 
tion of responsibility and trust as “lord” 
of the monks. Later when he was being 
tried, a court clerk asked him why he had 
not remained a lord in the convent, and 
Michael answered, “According to the 
flesh, I was a lord; but it is better so.” 
He spoke just these few words and these 
fearlessly. 

Not being content to continue in his 
position in the monastery where he was 
disgusted with the worldliness of the 
monks and priests, he renounced his 
order and married a wife in 1525. In the 
same year, after associating himself with 
the Swiss Brethren in Zurich, he was 
banished as an Anabaptist. 

Sattler submitted a statement of his 
views on doctrine and practice to Martin 
Butzer, the foremost reformer of Stras- 
burg. At this time he was living in 
Alsace with Wolfgang Capito, the head 
of the Strasburg clergy and a loyal friend 
of Sattler. Butzer maintained that out of 
love the Anabaptists ought to unite with 
the state church even if they disagreed on 
Christian doctrine. The state clergy 
thought of the church as a people’s church 
in which all infants were made secure in 
infancy by baptism; a church whose 
members practiced the necessary duties 
of earthly citizenship. Sattler and his 
fellow believers insisted that the church 
was composed only of those who were 
personally united to Christ in saving faith, 
and whose lives were lived in strict obe- 
dience to Christ—the sincere Christian 
being identified by his carrying out of 
Christ’s teaching in everyday life. Sattler 
further maintained that the Christian’s 
first duty is to Christ, not to earthly 
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Jacob A. Beutler at 21 


Jacob A. Beutler was born near Rich- 
land, Ohio, December 20, 1833. As a 
youth he moved with his widowed mother 
to Elkhart County, Indiana. Jacob's 
father, John Beutler, came from Pabs- 
bach, Germany. According to the Herald 
of Truth (1868, p. 57) Jacob was ordained 
to the ministry in that year, possibly on 
March 19. His congregation was Holde- 
man. On October 11, 1872, he was or- 
dained to the office of bishop in the Yellow 
Creek Church. Daniel Kauffman writes 
in the Mennonite Cyclopedic Dictionary: 
“He lived and served through the 
strenuous days when the Brenneman and 
Wisler factions withdrew from the 
church. By the grace of God Bro. Beutler 
stood firm for the Word and for his 
Church. To fill his appointments he often 
walked distances of five to seven miles 
and back again. While his years of ac- 
tive service were not so many, yet they 
meant much to the church in this com- 
munity.” Among his children are Magda- 
lena, Mrs. S. C. Hartzler of Wakarusa, 
Indiana, and Martha, Mrs. Fred W. 
Bixler of Elkhart, Route 4, Indiana. 
Bishop Beutler died November 3, 1886, 
and is buried in the Olive Cemetery, 
Route 4, Elkhart, Indiana. 


John S. Coffman 


Pioneer Mennonite 


Evangelist 


CLAYTON SWARTZENTRUBER 
(Concluded from April issue) 


II. The Teacher 

It was at this time that John directed 
his thoughts toward teaching. He was 
a likable fellow. Everyone appreciated 
his quiet ways and thoughtfulness. He 
was a natural teacher. 

John had read books which he borrowed 
from Professor Bucher of Bridgewater ; 
and he had attended school 
for the most part he was self-educated. 
He taught the district school before he 
was nineteen. In fact, when John returned 
home after the war he was in his tender 
sixteenth year. 


some. But 


As a teacher John was well liked. He 
in prominence educational 
circles. He was foremost in competency 
and zeal. 


rose among 


In the schoolroom he was able to exert 
his influence in a much larger way. He 
kept on singing. In fact, he assisted in 
teaching music in the community, and 
later the responsibility fell on him en- 
tirely. 

John took an active part in teachers’ 
institutes, in literary exercises, in test 
examinations, and it was said of him 
that he won the reputation of being the 
liveliest teacher in the community. At the 
close of one of his schools he said: 


Today (March 29, 1878) my school 
closed at Paul Summit. This is the 
second term for me at this place. We had 
some exercises at the close. A number of 
recitations and several dialogues inter- 
spersed with singing. The pupils decorat- 
ed the house with cedars and mottoes, 
and we put a low stage across the end 
for the pupils to stand on while they 
sang. The closing was impressive. The 
pupils all had some sentiment when they 
recited with such feeling that it became 
affecting. The nicest sight we had was 
a recitation by the Baumshire twin 
brothers. There were about as many 
persons present as we could accommodate. 
I felt sad to part with my pupils as much 
as I ever did. They all manifested affec- 
tion. 


While John taught school he worked 
for Mrs. Samuel Burkholder’s father. 
He would teach about three months of 
the year, then the rest of the time he 
worked on the farm. Mrs. Burkholder 
was then a young girl at home when John 
was rooming there and teaching school. 











She gave her testimony to the fact that 
John was well liked as a teacher. She also 
informed the writer that John would 
gather a whole schoolhouse full of young 
people 


together and sing. Sometimes 
they would sing from the Harmonia 
Sacra. 


Mrs. Burkholder related an interesting 
story concerning John, when he was 
teaching. John had bought a farm and 
was anxious to move on it and farm. So 
at school he would often share his expec- 
tations with the pupils. He talked about 
his farm quite frequently. He always 
had some good word to say about the 
farm. He enjoyed telling of all the things 
he was going to do when he farmed it. 
Now the school children enjoyed this 
too. One of them, Rebecca Rhodes, de- 
cided to have a little fun about John and 
his farm. So she wrote a letter, wording 
it as though she were writing to one 
of her girl friends in a neighboring state. 
In this letter she told about her teacher, 
John Coffman, and about his great farm. 
Along with other items of interest she 
wrote, “ John Coffman is going to 
raise potatoes as big as an_ alligator.” 
After sealing the letter she calmly 
dropped it by the path where her teacher 
would see it the next morning on his way 
to school. The next day John found the 
letter on his way to school, and it is 
said that that day was a jolly day for both 
teacher and pupils. 

It was providential that John Coffman 
and Elizabeth Heatwole were united in 
marriage in 1869. Sister Coffman shared 
the joys and sorrows of her husband. She 
stood by him. Because he was often away 
it was necessary for her to take more 
responsibility in the home. This she 
did well. The influence of this marriage is 
still giving its stimulus to us today. 


III. The Minister 


It was in the spring of 1875 that the 
churches of the valley saw the need for 
a minister. There was some deliberation 
but it was finally decided that they cast 
votes, and ordain by lot. Now there were 
some who thought of active, aggressive, 
and qualified young men for the position. 
Others thought of older, more conserva- 
tive men, who came up to their ideals 
in other particulars. 

On July 18, 1875, God made it plain that 
John S. Coffman was the one who should 
preach the living Word. He was to preach 
to a people who were living and yet 
dying. The stars of the great spiritual 
awakening were beginning to appear. The 
moon of spiritual discernment was turn- 
ing the hearts of men to their true 
lover, Jesus Christ. We are told that he 
had not felt much conviction up to this 
time, but that just before the lot was cast 
he received the token that he was the 
one chosen of God. 

In many ways Brother Coffman climbed 
into the saddle of the ministry in a 
critical time. The road was a rough one. 
However, the girth of tradition was be- 
ginning to be loosened. As one looks 
back now, he can easily see how the Lord 
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was leading, and was calling a prophet 
suitable for the time. The old German 
proverb, “wie gelehrter, wie verkehrter” 
(the more learned, the more confused), 
had many advocates. Some of the church- 
es of Virginia were saturated with this 
idea, making the work of Coffman more 
difficult. 

His first sermon seemed to be well 
given. This evidently offended some. John 
Coffman believed in preparing his ser- 
mons in a good logical and systematic 
way. He studied and read much. He was 
given to prayer. All these factors coupled 
with the dynamic power of the Spirit 
rade John Coffman the minister that he 
was. 

John Coffman 
portant trait. 
people. 


possessed a very im- 
Ile knew how to deal with 
It seems that he was able to be 
the friend of either party in the case of a 
schism. He was very careful, and avoided 
giving offense. On the other hand, he 
was ft'rm in his convictions, and stood 
his ground when he knew that he was 
right. He was not stiff nor starchy; 
neither was he a jellyfish. Brother Coff- 
man located himself between 
tremes. 


two ex- 


The people always liked to hear him 
preach. He had some spiritual food of 
which he fed them freely. He not only 
served gallons of milk, but tons of meat. 
A certain lad heard Brother Coffman 
preach, and when later inquiry was made 
concerning the preacher he made this 
comment, “John Coffman preached, and 
I want you to know he preached too.” 

John had natural talents. There are 
two basic reasons why his sermons were 


so effective. First, because of the mes- 


sage; second because of the message- 
bearer. John’s life was an example of 
what he preached. He had a humble 


spirit, and possessed the gift of adapta- 
bility. John gave his sermons in the true 
spirit of the Gospel; then he lived them 
out in his own life, thus adding that extra 
punch that counts. It is true that John 
was aggressive, yet he sincerely regarded 
the feelings of others. He preached in a 
way and manner to win the hearts and 
affections of the people. He was refined, 
pleasant, kind, and winsome. 

While Brother Coffman served very 
faithfully as a minister, he is known more 
widely as an evangelist. That part of his 
history will be discussed in a.later section. 

Il’. The Editor 

For the Mennonite Church the nine- 
teenth century was one of beginnings. 
She was beginning to employ the English 
language in her meetings. It was the 
time in which the Sunday schools were 
accepted into our church. The young 
people of the church were being strength- 
ened. In order for there to be growth 
and advancement in an organization, there 
is a need for literature. It is good for a 
body to have an official paper. It is a 
means of uniting and strengthening the 
group. 

It was in the summer of 1879, June 17 
to be exact, that John Coffman and his 


Shenandoah 
Valley to locate in Elkhart, Indiana. John 
F. Funk was responsible for securing the 
services of John S. Coffman in behalf of 


family left the beautiful 


the Herald of Truth. The Herald of 
Truth was the paper issued in behalf of 
the Mennonite Church. The assistance 
of Coffman on the staff proved to be a 
great stimulus. He had two aims in mind 
as he labored in this editorial field: First, 
he wanted to make the paper more in- 
teresting. Second, he wished to be more 
pointed on doctrines. Both of these aims 
materialized. The paper was made more 
interesting. The subscription list was 
greatly increased. Furthermore, as one 
reads through the old volumes of the 
Herald of Truth he is able to see clearly 
the pointed, yea piercing teaching of 
doctrines. In his writings, John S. Coff- 
man comes to grips with the message on 
his heart. He states very definitely the 
matters he is anxious about. He doesn’t 
wander idly for several hundred words, 
but each paragraph is full of thoughts. 
Every sentence carries weight. His themes 
are challenging. In this work, Brother 
Coffman exercised cautiousness, and had 
a great regard for the opinion of others. 
He was wise and counseled freely with his 
co-laborers. 

Besides helping to edit the /Terald of 
Truth, he was also made editor of the 
“Sunday School Lesson Helps.” These 
helps were written to fill the need for 
literature in the Sunday schools. These 
helps were first prepared in 1890. There 
had been some available Sunday-school 
materials earlier but they proved unsatis- 
factory. The International Committee of 
the Baptist and Congregational publish- 
ing houses had issued some helps, but 
these were rejected by many. Then there 
was also the Uniform Lessons. One of 
their intermediate quarterlies came out 
advancing the theory that feet washing 
was not Scriptural. Just these few illus- 
trations shows that the available materials 
at that time for Sunday-school use were 
unorthodox. 

After John S. Coffman’s quarterlies 
were issued they became very popular. By 
1891 many Sunday schools were using his 
quarterlies. The popularity of these quar- 
terlies spread. Presbyterian Sunday 
schools used them. They were in great de- 
mand. The influence of these quarterlies 
was also responsible in creating more 
interest in the Sunday schools. 

In connection with thes Sunday school, 
3rother Coffman had very clear 
conceptions. He realized the great ad- 
vantage, and even necessity of them, and 
yet he was aware of their evils. At the 
second General Sunday School Conference 
in the open discussion he said, 


some 


Some opposed attendance of their 
children because schools are at fault. We 
will do well to keep our Sunday schools 
clear of such impious works as are found 
in some of the Sunday schools in our 
land. 


Brother Coffman’s vision was again 
realized by the formation of the Men- 
nonite Book and Tract Society. Brother 
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Coffman was editor for this society for a 
number of years. He was the primary 
organizer of this society ; and he was also 
its first president, after its beginning in 
May, 1889. 

By the written page the influence of 
Brother Coffman became greater. Soon 
calls came in asking for his service. It 
seemed he could do well whatever was 
assigned to him. The editor was soon to 
be called to a greater field, one in which 
his influence would be more widely spread. 
He was called to preach, to warn sinners 
of the wrath to come, and to comfort the 
saints. 

V’. The Evangelist 


It is as an evangelist that Brother John 
S. Coffman is best known. The last fifteen 
years of his life were spent in traveling all 
over the Mennonite Church. He preached 
in most of the congregations that were at 
that time in existence. 

Let us look again at the time of our 
brother’s labors. It was a time of pio- 
neering. Spiritually the church needed an 
awakening. There was corruption and 
sin to behold. The church was losing her 
young people. Then there were those men 
who were alive, and ready to meet the 
issues of the times. Men, motivated by 
the Spirit of God, forged ahead with the 
great work of the church. Revival meet- 
ings had not yet been introduced into our 
church. The Sunday schools were just 
experiencing their birth. 

The English language was now being 
heard in the meetinghouses instead of 
the traditional German. Men were having 
visions for mission work, but as yet very 
little was done. Some work had already 
been done by printing. The influence of 
the press greatly advanced other efforts of 
the church. John S. Coffman began 
preaching in a time when some people 
were yet afraid of education and its sup- 
posedly resultant evils. The church was 
experiencing some painful splits, yet on 
the other hand some worth-while unions 
were effected. The church was a young 
one. It was in these circumstances that 
Brother Coffman began his work as an 
evangelist. His work in this way did not 
begin abruptly, but rather gradually. Soon 
his ability became known farther, in other 
areas. He was the Mennonite pioneer 
evangelist. 

To show the trend of Brother Coff- 
man’s thinking let us notice a few lines 
from his diary. 


For several days my mind has been 
much impressed with the necessity of 
more direct labor for the church, for her 
upbuilding and prosperity and promotion 
of spiritual life. 


On a day or so later— 


Today I have been thinking much of 
the necessity of the church making a 
more active effort to make converts. 
When we see what others are doing and 
see the success which follows their efforts, 
we are sorely grieved at the apathy of 
our own members on the subject of evan- 
gelization. I sometimes feel like cutting 
loose and going all the time. 


In June, 1881, his first series of meet- 
ings were held at Bowne, Michigan. He 
answered the call from the congregation 
in charge of Preacher Keim. Up to this 
time it was customary not to hold more 
than two or three successive meetings. 
Brother Coffman held several meetings 
a week. Nine souls confessed Christ, the 
attendance was greatly increased, and 
many souls were revived. 

Later in December, 1881, he filled ap- 
pointthents at Masontown, Pennsylvania. 
And on his return he visited Grantsville, 
Maryland, and Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
In the winter of 1882 he held meetings in 
Cullom, Illinois. People of every kind 
attended. He held meetings in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, in schoolhouses, 
churches and other places. He preached 
in many churches in the west. As far as 
the Mennonite settlers had gone, John 
Coffman went also proclaiming fearlessly 
the Word of Jehovah. 

The churches of Virginia were hesitant 
to open their doors for the evangelist. It 
was entirely new for them. There were 
many young people in the valley. There 
was an urgent need on their behalf. They 
must be kept in the church. But because 
of the lack of activity some of the young 
people joined other religious groups. 

During the winter of 1888, Brother 
Coffman was visiting his old home in 
Virginia. Some of the brethren asked 
him to hold a series of meetings. He was 
very cautious, because he knew that he 
had some opposition. Some of the men 
had spoken against the idea rather strong- 
ly. But Coffman went ahead with the 
meetings. These were the first evangel- 
istic meetings to be held in Virginia. 

Jacob Hartman, son of Peter S. Hart- 
man, now “handy man” at Eastern Men- 
nonite College, was in the first group of 
converts in these meetings. He relates the 
following impressive incident: 

I can remember that night as if it were 
yesterday. Some folks were against the 
idea; but they attended, I imagine out of 
curiosity. He preached three sermons 
without giving an invitation. Then on 
the fourth night he gave an invitation. 
The song was, “On Jordan’s Stormy 
Banks I Stand.” He had us all thinking 
that we were standing on the banks of 
the Jordan, casting wistful eyes to 
Canaan’s fair and happy land. Then he 
reminded us what we must do in order 
to be able to enter the beautiful land. 
I can still remember how vividly I saw 
that picture. While the song was sung, 
those who wanted to accept Christ were 
invited to go forward and sit on the front 
seats. People rose up all over; old men, 
and young. Those opposed to the meetings 
wept when they saw them going forward. 
I'll never forget that night. 


By his kind and courteous manner 
Brother Coffman won many who opposed 
him. He dealt with people in the 
spirit of meekness. God blessed his labors. 
John Coffman had a very good memory, 
and he could remember almost all of the 
names of those he converted. This was of 
much value to him. 

As our evangelist traveled about there 


were always some who opposed his work. 
Some were prejudiced against his confi- 
dence in young people. Others didn’t ap- 
preciate the leniency he manifested toward 
those whose opinions differed from his. 
Others opposed because of his zealous 
evangelistic endeavors, and his success 
along that line. Then there were those 
who were suspicious of his aggressive 
methods and graceful appearance. 

Brother Coffman was very sincere, and 
deeply interested in the salvation of souls. 
He seemed at times to be so engrossed in 
evangelistic work that he just forgot 
about other minor activities. On a card 
written to his parents on December 11, 
1882, he expressed his feelings thus: 

On Saturday I came to Masontown at 
8:00 p.m., too late for the evening meet- 
ing. We had a very pleasant meeting all 
around, but found things in rather a bad 
shape in some places, especially at the 
“Twenty” in Canada, and Erie, New 
York; no peace there. 


Many times Coffman was called upon to 
help settle disputes. His gift of adaptabil- 
ity along with his humble spirit made him 
very useful in this way. Many conflicts 
were reconciled while still in their infancy, 
thus saving many misunderstandings and 
hurt feelings. In a letter to his parents 
he writes concerning some trouble which 
he was dealing with. 

I spent over a week visiting among 
them there, could hardly afford it, but if 
as much good results from our labors as 
I hope, I am well paid. There are some 
very excellent brothers and sisters there, 
full of charity and forbearance. But 
there are some that are determined to rule 
or ruin. There are about fifty who want 
to run the machine (church), each to his 
own fancy. They seem presumptuous 
enough to take the authority to say to 
their brothers, you must do so and so; and 
withdraw the recognition of brotherhood 
before a brother is changed by the church. 
I think many are beginning to see better. 
I believe this present difficulty taught 
some good lessoris. 


3rother Coffman preached fearlessly 
and courageously. One time at a certain 
conference the question came up, “What 
shall we do to counteract the threatening 
worldly influences in the church? Who 
may be to blame?” Coffman rose to his 
feet, stated several undisputed facts, and 
then with the daring spirit of a Nathan 
turned toward the bishops and said, “You 
bishops are to blame! Why don’t you 
get to work and ordain more of our noble 
young men to the ministry? They would 
help to defend the faith and build up your 
congregations.” True, it was a bold ven- 
ture made during his last years on earth. 
3ut he stood for a purpose and he stood 
nobly so long as God gave him breath. 
No other man at that conference would 
have dared to say as much without being 
challenged. 

There is no doubt but that Brother 
Coffman was one of the most gifted 
preachers of his time. His own children 
as well as other friends say he always 
seemed to have a different way of bring- 
ing out the same point. With the power of 
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the Holy Spirit pouring dynamite into the 
words which were spoken, it is no small 
wonder that things moved. Yes, when 
Coffman was around there was activity. 
As a rhetorical device, he employed the 
use of stories and incidents to throw 
light upon the point he was seeking to get 
across. 

He was a personal friend to all he 
knew. He would often enter the home 
of his members, or some other place, 
if away, and talk and pray with them. 
Perhaps he would ask them concerning 
their trials and difficulties. Then he would 
leave words of encouragement and con- 
solation. 

We dare not fail to notice the keynote 
of Coffman’s success as an evangelist. He 
was a man of prayer. He literally lived 
the hymn, “Take it to the Lord in prayer.” 
The following incident as related by 
D. H. Bender gives us an idea of his 
life of prayer: 

Once while conducting meetings in 
Somerset County, Pennsylvania, the work 
rested heavily upon him, and just before 
an important meeting, that grim monster, 
Despondency, which so often confronts 
God’s faithful servants in the field, be- 
gan to lay hold on him to such a degree 
that he sorrowfully mentioned it to a 
confidential brother. Soon he was seen, 
quietly withdrawing from the gathering 
multitudes, sadly wending his way back 
through an orchard that was near the 
church. The brother kept an eye on him 
and said to himself, “He goes yonder to 
pray.” He returned with a smiling face, 
sparkling eye, and beaming countenance. 
He preached with conviction and with 
power. 

John Coffman’s field of evangelistic 
work was not limited. It is said of him 
that he preached in all of the Mennonite 
churches, except about twenty. We know 
he went much. Even when the earth be- 
gan pulling him down he kept on. One 
of the places that he held extensive meet- 
ings was in Canada. Early in 1891 he 
went to Canada for the first time. His 
first meeting was in Berlin. He stayed 
in Waterloo County for nearly three 
weeks, and preached in most of the 
churches in that district. In February 
of the same year he went and preached 
for a week in the Niagara Peninsula. He 
then again returned to Waterloo County. 
The following summary of his first trip 
to Canada is from his diary: 


While in Canada over four weeks, I 
preached forty-four times and held likely 
more than twice that many prayer servi- 


ces in private houses. This was one of 
the most interesting seasons of my life. 
May God rule and overrule all to His 
glory. 

These revivals gave the church a new 
impetus. Most of his converts, especially 
in Waterloo County, were young married 
people. Many of these became workers 
and leaders in the church. His powerful, 
fearless preaching and winning person- 
ality convicted and persuaded these people. 
In a very short time he had led more than 
100 converts to Christ. 


John S. Coffman held many more meet- 
ings in Ontario after his first series. How- 


ever, space forbids to tell of all of them. 
The above was given as an example of 
his evangelistic efforts. 


VI. The Man 


John S. Coffman was a versatile man. 
He did many things besides preaching. 
He was truly a leader. Yes, he was an 
organizer. He was responsible in a 
large way for the starting of young 
people’s meeting. When it was his duty to 
be leader of the evening services, in the 
absence of John F. Funk, he changed 
the character of the meetings somewhat. 
The young people gradually became more 
interested, and they took active parts. 
This was about 1887. 


He was also influential in starting the 
first General Sunday School Conference. 
He was moderator for several years, and 
served in other influential positions in this 
same conference body. 


In 1894, when Dr. H. A. Mumaw start- 
ed a business and normal school in Elk- 
hart, Indiana, Brother Coffman had _ his 
eye open. He realized the need for edu- 
cated, consecrated young people to work 
in the Master’s vineyard. He advocated 
very strongly the educational movement, 
and several years later the Elkhart In- 
stitute, as it was later called, had grown 
rapidly. John S. Coffman solicited funds 
for a new building, and gave his help to 
assist the school in growing. Often on his 
evangelistic tours he would stand for the 
cause of education, and gather funds 
in that way to help along. He was 
president of the Elkhart Institute As- 
sociation and was also president of the 
Board of Directors. He worked with 
untiring zeal for the cause of education. 
In February, 1896, the new building was 
completed. Coffman gave the principal 
address at the dedication service. Cer- 
tainly if we hold to the ideals and con- 
victions which he upheld in this address, 
we will never go wrong by employing 
education, and church schools, as a tool 
for more effective Christian witnessing. 

The work of the Elkhart Institute had 
caused him much concern. He was deeply 
interested that it would be built up in 
harmony with the discipline and polity of 
the church. In connection with this work, 
he received some very unfair criticism. 
Some of his warmest friends and sup- 
porters turned on him in the hour of 
trial, and opposed his efforts. He had 
long been fighting upstream. The rapids 
of time were beginning to sweep down 
upon him. He began to feel pains in his 
stomach. From his diary we give the fol- 
lowing extract: 


My health is still in a precarious con- 
dition. The night gave me very imper- 
fect rest. I have pains in my stomach, 
side and shoulders that make it almost 
impossible to sleep. But I will leave the 
whole matter to God. I am thankful that 
it is no worse. I will still be praising 


God. 


Later he said, “I am willing to stay 
and work, but have also a desire to de- 
part.” 


Several days later he was anointed 
by D. J. Johns and John F. Funk. Friends 
came to see him from far and near. Many 
kind notes were sent to him. It grieved 
them to see one who had helped them so 
much, now helpless, and about to be 
taken away. On Saturday evening, July 
22, 1899, just as the sun was sinking, 
the Lord who leased this life to us for a 
while, saw best to take it back, and issue 
honors and blessings upon him forever. 
It is thought that he died of a cancerous 
or tuberculous growth. Others have said 
pneumonia was the cause of his death. 








MICHAEL SATTLER 


(Continued from page 1) 
rulers; and that a believer is inducted into 
heavenly fellowship by baptism when he 
requests it, not by infant baptism. 

In February, 1527, Sattler presided 
over a conference of Swiss Brethren in 
Schleitheim, a Swiss village. Here was 
presented his confession of faith which the 
group adopted unanimously. The articles 
discussed and on which they agreed are 
these: (1) baptism; (2) the ban (ex- 
communication) ; (3) breaking of bread; 
(4) separation from the abomination; 
(5) pastors in the church; (6) the sword; 
(7) the oath. A discussion of these arti- 
cles would take too long and would be of 
doubtful value in this paper, but occasion- 
ally he passed severe judgment on the 
state churches; however, this must be 
understood in the light of sixteenth- 
century conditions. The state clergy was 
in many cases extremely carnal, and al- 
so, in January, 1527, Zurich had begun 
to use capital punishment on the Swiss 
Brethren, with the complete approval of 
the state church leaders. It is difficult to 
say, but perhaps this statement of belief 
had something to do with his sudden ar- 
rest. 

Less than three months after the 
Schleitheim Conference, Sattler was ar- 
rested and thrown into prison at Binz- 
dorf. In the middle of May, 1527, he 
stood trial for the “heresy” of Ana- 
baptism. His reply to the nine charges is 
reminiscent of Christ’s answers to Pilate. 
Sattler’s answers were short and pro- 
found. He was fully resigned to whatever 
was in store for him as a child of God. 

The sentence pronounced upon him was 
that his tongue was to be cut out, then 
he was to be cast on a wagon, where his 
body was to be torn with red-hot tongs 
and pinched five times in the same manner. 
Following this merciless sentence he was 
burned to ashes while holding up his 
hands as a token of faith, a sign which he 
had selected beforehand to symbolize 
faith in Jesus Christ. Few men of only 
thirty-two years of age attair: such heights 
of altruism and true heroism as this man. 
His death was a great loss to his con- 
temporaries, but it may well serve as a 
model showing how seriously our spiritual 
forefathers took their religion, and it will 
help us to appreciate our own rich and 
beautiful heritage. 








